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Supreme Court, when considering sugar-bounty laws, seems
to have thought that it might be sustained as a compensation
made for a moral obligation, the Louisiana planters having
been led into industries from which the protection was sud-
denly removed; of such nature must be the justification, if
any, for bounties given in times of flood, fire, or public
disaster, which, however, are really sustained only in the
absence of objection and on the principle lex non curat de
minimis. The most insidious form of the bounty, however,
is that of exemption from taxation, or, still worse, granting
subsidies or subscribing to the stock and bonds of public-
service, or even ordinary private, corporations. Undoubtedly
the exception has been established in the case of railroads.
The granting of State, city, or county aid to railroads has
existed almost from their invention, probably on the analogy
of highways; at all events, it is too late to be constitutionally
questioned now. The exemption from taxation of private
profitable enterprises, such as mills or factories, is less de-
fensible. Frequently, however, they go without question,
it being to no one's particular interest to do so. The usual
subjects of State bounties were, In 1890, beet-root sugar,
binding twine, Iron and Iron pipe, potato starch, and rope,
with tax exemptions to Portland-cement works. Ramie
fibre continued a favorite subject of bounty for some years,
with seed distributions to farmers, which were in some
States held unconstitutional In 1896 Utah gave a bounty
on canaigre leather and silk culture. There was an exemp-
tion on salt plants in Michigan, but beet sugar continued the
favorite beneficiary. There has been a reaction against
bounty legislation of recent years. In 1908, for instance,
New York repealed its bounty on beet sugar, and it may be
hoped, with greater intelligence of constitutional principles,
that all such legislation will be abandoned.

Coming to matters of ordinary taxation, of course the first
thing to note is its extraordinary extent. In direct taxation
it is not an unfair estimate to say that the States and their